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Government to afford the needful protection and if experience should
at any time prove that the Judiciary does not possess power to insure
adequate protection, it will then become the duty of Congress to supply
such deficiency."
The Davis resolutions were introduced on February 2, the day after
the House had finally elected its Speaker. Davis plainly wished to assert
his pretensions to recognition as Calhoun's heir.28 Five days later Sauls-
bury of Delaware moved some modifications, stressing the benefits of
the Union in Websterian vein. He represented the border states' hope
of compromise and conciliation.29 The border Senators pressed for
negotiation and secured reference of the various motions and resolutions
to a caucus of Senate Democrats.
The caucus labored hard, even consulting President Buchanan. It
finally decided to endorse a modified version of Davis's resolutions.
It accepted his first two points and rephrased the third to read: If "ex-
perience should at any time prove that the Judiciary and executive
authority do not possess means to insure adequate protection to consti-
tutional rights in a Territory, and if the territorial government shall
fail or refuse to provide the necessary remedies for that purpose, it will
be the duty of Congress to supply such deficiency.'*
The caucus was in no mood to meet Douglas's demands, but it did
wish to quiet the fear of "a slave code," aroused by Brown's resolutions,
and to put that recalcitrant in his place. The gathering was not alto-
gether harmonious, for twelve of the party Senators from the South
opposed this declaration. Nevertheless it was introduced in the Senate
March 1. Occasionally debate veered in its direction, but no effort was
made to pass it before the convention. It was there as advice to the
platform committee at Charleston.80
V
While the Senate Democrats were writing platforms, the House
Republicans went happily fishing for scandal, with which to manu-
facture campaign ammunition. They put lines out on corruption in the
post offices, customhouses, and navy yards; on the use of money and
patronage to influence legislation and elections; and on the peculiar